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Recordings - 1944 


Editorial Notes 


It has been our custom at the begin- 
ning of each new year to look over the 


releases of the past year and comment on 


ose we believed were outstanding. In 
steid of looking back ourselves, we have 
ecided to let a friend of ours do this, and 
lingly we are publishing herewith 
some notes by Mr. Phil Hart, who runs 
The Record Shop in Portland, Oregon 
Mr. Hart is primarily interested in serious 
lovers. nda 1 1S hey who recety 

rst consideration in his shop. He is also 
vay ot ben impresario and 


s recently sponsored some unusual 


s by well known 


irtists in his hom« 


Mr. Hart 


writes: “During 1944, there 
ven recordings issued to which we 
ward a top rating of four stars. Top 


billing for the year is shared by two coa- 
luctors—Sir Thomas Beecham, for his de- 
lightful and probing reading of Mozart's 
Symphony, K. 338 (Columbia se 
i8), and Toscanini, for his eloquent di- 
rection of Helen Traubel and the NBC 
Symphony in the Immolation Scene trom 
Wagner's Goetterdaemmerung (Victor sei 
)78). The Mozart is a product of the com- 
poser’s early maturity, and audiences and 
critics are too prone to dismiss it as an 
early work. Beecham’s reading proves 
there is more to this symphony than some 
would have us believe; he brings a thrill- 
ing dramatic sense, tonal warmth, and 
emotional depth to his performance. Such 
qualities belong in a work which—I feel 
—is characteristic of the best of Mozart. 
Toscanini rises to the challenge of Wag- 
ner’s magnificent orchestration and depth 
of expression, and, together with Traubel, 
he contributes the finest single Wagner 


ld 
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excerpt ever recorded in its original fori. 

Closely pressing these two is the thrill- 
ing Belshazzar’s Feast of William Walton 
one of the most brilliant 
and significant of modern scores 
sheer volume of magnificent sound en 


\- 


(Victor set 974 


The 


graved by the chorus, orchestra, and soloist 
on this recording is unprecedented in bril- 
liance and lifelike quality. Two sing! 

in my estimation, stand out above 
ll others released in 1944. One its the 


arming Vivaldi Sona 
played by Erica Morini in a manner prov- 


a (Victor 11-867!) 


ng her one of the finest violinists of the 
lay. The other is Bidu Sayao’s singing of 
Mozart's Don Giovanni 
iti, O bel Masetto and Vedrai 
carino (Columbia disc 71577-D). It is not 
only interpretation of a 
lovely little lady that entrances us: it is 
Iso the extraordinary tonal beauty of one 


tWO arlas rrom 


Batti, 1 


the charming 


of the best and purest soprano voices to 
be heard today, which has been lucid!y 
engraved on this record. Another great 
voice, that of the late Claudia Muzio, is 
happily featured in Columbia's re-issue of 
An Operatic Recital (set 259). Singing 
eight noted arias from the Italian reper- 
toire of which she was for two decades a 
peerless mistress, Muzio here has given an 
indelible memento of a voice that was the 
equal of any in the great Golden Age of 
Opera, and yet was recorded late enough 
to capture vividly the full tonal beauty of 
this incredibly lovely artist. 

“Joseph Szigeti contributes the cham- 
ber-music set of the year with his pol- 
ished and sensitive reading of Debussy’s 
Violin Sonata (1916) (Columbia set X- 
242). The music is quite lovely, but it 
gains in distinction through the fine in- 
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terpretative artistry of a great violinist. 
Two other chamber-music sets also won 
four-star ratings: the Mozart Divertimento 
in E flat, K. 563 (Victor set 959), played 
by Heifetz, Primrose and Feuermann, and 
the Budapest Quartet’s set of Beethoven's 
Quartet in A minor, Opus 132 (Columbia 
set 545). In the first, the brilliant per- 
formance, clear reproduction, and a great 
masterpiece of music almost combined to 
make a great set, but the brilliance of the 
playing was unfortunately too much on 
the surface and seldom probed deeply into 
the essence of the music. Columbia would 
do well to reinstate their performance of 
this work by the incomparable Pasquier 
brothers. The near-perfect performance of 
the Beethoven quartet, on the other hand, 
was marred by uneven and often wooden 
reproduction. Even so, listeners will find 
that these sets provide much beauty and 
pleasure, despite their flaws. 

Among the orchestral recordings is- 
sued, the following-—in my estimation—- 
were outstanding: Frederick Stock’s vi- 
brant-and sumptuous reading of the neo- 
Franckian Symphony in B flat by Chaus- 
(Victor set 950); the first and third 
movements, Gigves and Rondes de prin- 
temps. of Debussy’s Images pour Orchestre 
(Victor set 954), gorgeously played by 
Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco 
Symphony; and two Toscanini single discs 

a rather brillian: but strangely inflexible 
Blue Danube (Victor 11-8580) and a su- 
perb interpretation of Thomas’ Mignon 
Overture (Victor 11-8545). 

“One concerto recording is worthy of 
note: Louis Kentner’s reading of the 
charming little A Major. K. 414 of Mo- 
zart (Columbia 544), in which the 
pianist’s rather restrained performance is 
rescued by Sir Thomas Beecham’s alert 
direction of the London Philharmonic. 


son 


set 





“The one distinctive opera set of the 
year, outside of the Toscanini-Traubel al- 
ready mentioned, was Columbia's issue of 
the first part of the last act of Tristan and 
Isolde (set 550), featuring Lauritz Mel- 
chior and Herbert Janssen, with the Colon 
Opera Orcrestra of Buenos Aires under 
Kinsky and the Columbia Opera Orches- 
tra under Leinsdorf. 

“I could not complete this survey with- 
out a word about that fine balladeer, Burl 
Ives, a truly great folk-song singer. Two 
albums featuring his appealing artistry 
were issued during the year—one by Co- 
lumbia (set C-103) and one by Asch Re- 
cords (set 345). The first was a re-issue, 
the latter a brand new set of songs. 

“Finally, we should like to mention 
Casadesus’ rather too-refined performance 
of Schubert’s warm and lyric little master- 
piece—the Sonata in A major, Opus 120 
(Columbia set X-236), and a very pleasant 
little novelty from the early 18th century, 
Corelli’s Sonata in F major, for organ and 
strings, played by Biggs and Fiedler (Vic- 
tor disc 10-1105).” 

To Mr. Hart’s survey, we would add 
a few items. The Westminster Choir- 
Bruno Walter performance of Brahms’ 
Song of Destiny, despite distortion in the 
recording, deserves mention (Columbia set 
X-223). Then there is the album of Welsh 
Traditional Songs, sung by Thomas L. 
Thomas (Victor set 965), of which so 
many readers have expressed their appro- 
val, and which would have had greater 
appeal had Victor given translations of 
the songs. The Hargail set of Hindemith’s 
Sonata in E (1935), for violin and piano, 
has afforded us so much pleasure that we 
could not fail to include it in a survey of 
1944. Then there is the English recording 
of Haydn’s Drum Roll Symphony (Co- 

tinucd 


Page 149) 
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OF MEN, MUSIC, AND MESSKITS 





By Cpl. Jerome Pastene 


When the Editor wrote me not long 
ago asking for a further account of our 
adventures—and_ misadventures—overseas, 
I felt at first that there was little that I 
could add to my previous contribution 
(Life is Rough in the ETO—AML, March 
1944). But a glance at the life around me 
showed that there was still a great deal 
to tell. 

I have not, for instance, said anything 
about the peculiar band of characters that 
we are. At our last camp (we have moved 
again since my first article), I shared a 
pyramidal tent with three other men who 
are, in their background, typical of the 
variegated types that make up the person- 
nel of our organization. The first, Cpl. 
Harlan Reed, is a short-story writer. His 
chum, Cpl. Lloyd Maitland (“Mate”) Jor- 
dan, was an N.B.C. announcer on the 
West Coast. The third, my friend Cpl. 
William Henry Gibson, was Professor of 
Piano and Organ at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity, and is a pupil and close friend of 
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Egon Petri. To these, who are only the 
average in our group, I could add Sgt. 
Peter Taylor, who wrote for The New 
Republic; S/Sgt George ‘Bell, erstwhile 
pianist for Freddy Martin and Ozzie Nel- 
son and currently leader of our Depot 
Orchestra; Sgt. Ralph Mancini, graduate 
of Harvard, New Jersey barrister and to- 
day our Provost Sergeant; and Sgt. Charles 
Quigley, once Head of the Music Depart- 
ment at Bristol High School, Pa., and now 
Chaplain’s Assistant and Depot Choir- 
master on the side. These are only a few 
of our cast of characters. I have stressed 
here their rank, for it is constantly ap- 
parent to all of us that rank in Army ser- 
vice bears no relation to position in civil- 
ian life. 

Such a group, highly intellectual and 
highly individual, is apt also to be highly 
eccentric. Heaven knows, it is. Our last 
move to this, one of England’s largest per- 
manent garrisons, now operated by our 
organization, removed us from our com- 





fortable and semi-private household for 
four and plunged all four of us into a 
merry-go-round for thirty. For the bar- 
racks which I now share, wooden in form 
and somewhat like a barn (especially of 
a cold morning! ), houses the personnel of 
our Special Services Section, of which I 
am the only non-representative. But hav- 
ing had a hand in the formation of the 
original Depot Band, and counting among 
the occupants of the building many of 
my friends, I prefer this to all other billets. 


An Eventful Night 


Still, I shall never forget my first night. 
The band was out playing for dancing 
that night, and the barracks empty save 
for Reed, Jordan and Gibson. I fell asleep 
before ten. It was about twelve-thirty that 
I was awakened by a terrific concussion, 
followed by the thunder of many feet 
stamping across the wooden floor. Spring- 
ing bed, half awake and certain 
that Nazi airborne troops had invaded the 


out oft 


camp, I reached for my carbine with on: 
hand and my helmet with the other, deter- 
mined to sell my life as dearly as possible. 
In the 
tollowed, 
most 


and rocr of laughter that 
awake eyes beheld 
amazing spectacle imaginable 
had a body, in a 
I have now 
become completely accustomed to this sort 
The that had awak- 
ened me was the sound of a load of two- 


by-fours, fuel for the stove, being dropped 


hubbub 
my now wide 
the 
Lhe 


swirl of noise and confusion. 


band returned in 


ot thing concussion 


On his knees in the cen- 
floor, Bartak, our accordionist, 
was hacking away at piece of 
make kindling. Kneeling on a two-by-four 
tretche< foot-lock Bob Mabee 
(trombonist) was sawing lengths that 
would fit int he Threading 


this pedal 


close to my bec 
ter of the 


wood to 
Ss [ } | Cross OOL-LOCKETI 


STOVE 
through point of ran a 


ill intense, and with 


noise 
dozen conversations, 
each group trying to out-talk its neighbor 
Over the din came the 
B.B.C. news-commentator the 
on the shelf, and, far to the back of the 
building, the blare of a swing record on 
the phonograph. Beside bed, with 
blow-:orch and pliers, Sanko (guitarist) 
was fashioning bracelets from silver three- 
penny bits. Sleep was out of the question, 


S¢ und of a 


entire 


from radio 


his 
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so I hauled on a pair of trousers and joined 
in the revelry. There was little choice; my 
bed, nearest the stove, was beginning to 
feel like a couch in Hades. (I now have 
a sheet of plywood as a shield). Now came 
the feast. Since these lads are my friends 
and there is food rationing in the ETO, 
I shall not comment on the source of all 
the food; suffice to say that it was not al- 
ways legal. In the sequence of many such 
nights, I have lost clear recollection of 
what the menu was on the first occasion, 
but I seem to recall messkits atop the stove 
in which we were frying chicken, and a 
handy grill slid inside the stove on which 
someone was making toast. As for bever- 
age, so long as I have known that biller, 
there has always been a pot of coffee on 
the fire. I finally fell asleep to Bartak play- 
ing Besame Mucho in the manner and 
mode of a hill-billy tune. These nights are 
now routine for me, and I am quite ac- 
customed to an hour or two of sleep, a 
midnight meal, and then settling back to 
sleep once more. 


Comforts but Seclusion 


In this new camp of ours, we combine 
greater physical comforts than are usual 
in Army camps in a theater of operations 
with a sort of isolation from civilian life. 
The few civilian homes and _ institutions 
that go to make up the town have been 
engulfed and absorbed within the larger 
limits of the camp. There are, of course 
several large towns not too distant; these 
can be reached by riding thirty minutes 
to an hour. London is easily accessible to 
anyone having a long pass. Evenings, how- 
ever, most of the men prefer to remain 
in the camp. This has provided a tremen 
dous field for all forms of entertainment 
and the Depot has nor failed to fill the 
need 

There are regular, big-league foortbail, 
basketball and baseball games, comple:c 
with colorful uniforms, public-address sys 
tems—everything but the pennants and 
the hotdogs. There is the Depot Band, onc 
of the finest GI dance-bands I've heard 
and a group that could find a place in any 
cabaret in New York—it recently scored 
a big success in London’s American Stage- 
Door Canteen. It contains, in addition to 
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the men mentioned earlier, such able mu- 
sicians as Jules Goldberg, who was trom- 
bonist with Mal Hallett. There is also a 
smaller, four-piece band, and both these 
groups have a full schedule. 

In the field of serious music, the Depot 
has embarked on what promises to be a 
full-scale Winter season. I, of course, have 
been continuing here the recorded pro- 
grams of symphonic music which have 
been a part of our life since we landed in 
Great Britain. These concerts have now 
grown to such proportions that the pres- 
ent average audience numbers two hun- 
dred and fifty. At a recent concert devoted 
to Viennese music, the close of the concert 
was greeted with a surprising burst of 
spontaneous applause, which gave testi- 
mony to the degree to which these re- 
corded sessions are enjoyed. I give here 
the program: 

MOZART: The Magic Flute — Overture 

(Toscanini) 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 Unfinished 

(Walter-VPO) 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 4 in G 

Major (Schnabel) 

JOH. STRAUSS II: Zigeunerbaron — 

Overture (Walter-LSO) 

JOH. STRAUSS Il: By the Beautiful, Blix 

Danube (Szell. VPO) 

JOH. STRAUSS I: Annen — Polka 

(Krauss-VPO) 
ZIEHRER: Vienna 

(Krauss-VPO) 
JOH. STRAUSS IJ 

(Krauss-VPO) 
JOH. STRAUSS _ II: 

Walter-VPO) 


Maidens 
Perpetuum Mobil 


. } 
Kaiserwalzer 


This concert is typical of our new plan 
of building akout some central theme. 
Other concerts have included programs of 
Russian music, French Light Music, Opera, 
Brittsh composers, etc. 

lo these have now been added a series 
of “live” concerts. These obtained their 
initial impetus from an outside source. 
The directors of the American Red Cross 
Service Club at camp were able to pre- 
sent a program by Yehudi Menuhin, dur- 
ing the course of his recent ETO tour 
Menuhin played to a packed house and 





was warmly appreciated. I did note, dur- 
ing the first two short numbers (one was 
the Pugnani-Kreisler Introduction and 
Allegro), a puzzled look on the faces of 
some few Gls. These were seen to slip 
out, and I have always held the sneaking 
suspicion that they expected a visit from 
Jerry Colonna’s famous invisible man. For 
the rest, an audience of better than five 
hundred packed the theater to hear a con- 
cert that included the Bruch Concerto and 
the last two movements of the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto (both with piano accom- 
paniment, of course). 

With the Menuhin recital such an evi- 
dent success, our Special Services Section 
embarked on a series of programs which 
began with a violin-piano recital by Pvt. 
Rocco Germano and Cpl. Henry Gibson. 
This was the program: 


1. S. BACH 
Prelude) 
BEETEOVEN: Sonata in C Sharp Minor 

Moonlight) 


Wachet Auf (Chorale 


(Gibson ) 
GRANADOS: Spanish Dance 
DINICU-HEIFETZ: Mora Staccato 
HUBAY: Hejre Kati—Csardas 
(Germano-Gibson ) 
FRIEDMAN - GARTNER: Valse Vien 
NOISE 
BRAHMS: Intermezzo 
(Gibson) 
FRANCK: Sonata for Violin and Piano 
MASSENET: Thais—Meditation 
(Germano-Gibson) 


The recital was given in one of the 
large rooms in the manor-house that the 
Red Cross has taken over for use as a 
club. The audience numbered roughly two 
hundred and fifty, a good third of them 
standees. I saw no one who was not com- 
pletely absorbed by the music. As a result 
of this enthusiasm, it was decided to 
change the location to the Red Cross 
Theater which adjoins the Club. This 
building seats approximately five hundred 
and has been filled to capacity for each 
of the programs that followed. These have 
included a joint recital by Pfc Alfred 
Reider, baritone, singing mainly German 
lieder, accompanied by Gibson, and the 
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latter playing solo the Appassionata and 
a group of Chopin. Charles Quigley, bari- 
tone and our Depot Choirmaster, did a 
joint recital with Pvt. Arnold Hillenberg 
tenor, Gibson accompanying. There has 
also been a highly successful concert by 
the Depot Glee Club. led by Sgt. Quigley. 
This program was in a lighter vein, in- 
cluding as it did Sylvia and Till We Meet 
Again, but it had its share of more am- 
bitious things, such as an arrangement for 
solo baritone and choir of The Road to 


Mandalay, and a choral arrangement of 
the Wachet Auf! 
The “Battle of London’ 


It was only natural that, eventually, God 
and my Ist Sergeant willing, I should have 
gone to London, for here lies the core of 
English musical life and the Mecca of all 
musical tourists in Britain. From our ear- 


lier stations, London had always been too 


inaccessible. for transportation in Great 
Britain in wartime is not what it was in 
happier years. And so, when the chance 


finally came, nothing would deter me, not 
even the buzz-bombs of the Bully of 
Berchtesgaden, although they are not whit 
one would care to spend a quiet evening 
at home with. And so it was that I came 
into London's great stations one 
evening as dusk was falling across the 
Thames. I strode out into the war-shat- 
tered city and across Westminster Bridge, 
past the heroic remains of St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, just as Big Ben on the opposite 
bank aa the hour. I found my hotel 
quickly, which was fortunate, for I should 
not have cared to seek a place to stay in 
anything so Stygian as a London blackout. 
(The new dimout, which has succeeded 
the blackout, is still darker than any Amer- 
ican blackout as its most absolute). 


one of 


Once settled, I set out to see something 
of London by night. After a stop at the 
Piccadilly Hotel Grill for supper, I strolled 


along Piccadilly, whose “Commandos” 
have earned such a name with the Amer- 
ican armed forces throughout the Euro- 


pean Theater of Operations. These “ladies 
of the evening” give that street by night 
a character that would make San Fran- 
cisco’s Barbary Coast or the old Klondike 


Trail seem tame and pallid by comparison. 





In a dense mass of people, struggling along 
as the wave takes you, a Bobby beside you, 
an MP near you on the other side, the 
sireet full of MPs and SPs of all the in- 
ternational forces, a flashlight beam flicks 
out of the blackness, encompasses you in 
one sweeping motion from feet to head, 
flicks off again, a scented form brushe: 
close to you, and a girl’s voice murmurs 
in your ear, “It’s six pounds, soldier.” 
(That the figure should generally be about 
$25.00 prompted one startled GI to ask, 
“Is that by the week or the month?”) The 
bobbies and the MPs take no notice; it’s 
nothing new to them. Only when some 
soldier or sailor comes to a halt do they 
speak up, “Okay, buddy, keep moving. 


A “Date” 


The next morning found me again in 
Waterloo Station, to meet a pretty WAC 
Pfc whom I'd known when she was a 
civilian in Boston. I set out to show her 
London; we almost walked our feet off 
-efore the morning was done, then had 
lunch at the Savoy Grill. It has not 
changed much from prewar years. The 
tood is still excellent, and if the menu has 
shrunk from the size of the Sunday edi- 
tion of The New York Times to that of 
the playbill of a New York theater, thee 
is still the same attention to detail. Oddly, 
though, the prices are lower than ever be- 


fore, for the government has set a price 
ceiling on food, and no restaurant meal 
may come to more than five shillings 


($1.00). True, the hotels and better restau- 
rants ‘circumvent this by a “house charge” 
of two or three additional shillings, but 
I defy anyone to walk into the Café- 
Lounge of the Savoy in New York and get 
a full dinner for less than two dollars. 
Lunch was followed by tickets to the 
Adelphi Theater for the International 
Ballet. Lacking the perfection of the Ballet 
Russe and other leading ballet troupes in 
America, this group had only one person 
who could properly be termed a dancer. 
The performance was Coppelia. ostensibly 
(so our programs assured us) in the Petipa 
choreography. I should hate to think what 
the great Russian choreographer’s wrath 
would have been could he have seen this 
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ably, however, on the modernity of the 
theater; I have generally found that Lon- 
don theaters are far more comfortable than 
many of the musty halls in American 
cities. We did enjoy, too, the English cus- 
tom of the usher bringing a complete tea 
tray to you during the intermission. But 
I'm fraid that our evident glee at some of 
the horrible examples of “dancing” which 
occurred that afternoon failed to make a 
proper impression upon the thoroughly 
English audience—I found occasion that 
day to endorse the comment that Compton 
Mackenzie made when he wrote recently 
(as a foreword to an article that I did for 
The Gramophone), “My own impression 
of my fellow countrymen musically is that 
they have surrendered to almost complete- 
parody of his ideas. We commented favor- 
ly uncritical enthusiasm.” 


An Old Friend Turns Up 


Elaine had brought me remarkable news 

Lt. Harold Schonberg [former Assistani 
Editor of the AML] was stationed at her 
post, having just returned from France. 
where he had been in the front lines (anil 
sometimes ahead of the front lines) sine< 
shortly before D-Day. She had to return 
to the post that evening; I saw her off on 
the train with strict injunctions to contact 
if he could noi 
meet me the following day. I then went 


Harold at once and see 


to dinner (Simpson’s) and to the newsreel 
theater—for how else can a rear-area so! 
lier keep in touch with the war? I r 
turned from the theater to my hotel to find 
message from Harold; he would meet 
the following morning. 

We met as planned—the first time \ 
had seen one another since he was a Pr: 
te at Fort Devens and had come down 
times to my home in Boston to spend 

n evening. We had been correspondin 
li this time, and it was good ar last ' 
get together and have a real bull-session 
We discussed music in general. our own 
experiences and ideas, the American Music 
Lover, Peter Reed, and espectally—home 
We went to lunch, then met Elaine 

and the three of us went to hear Eileen 
lovce in 2 piano recital at the Cambridge 
Theater. This was the first time that either 
Percld or I had heard Joyce in person, 
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and we were looking forward to the ex- 
perience. | think we were both a little dis- 
appointed. Harold, of course, being an ex- 
pert on piano music, had heard many of 
her foreign recordings when he was still 
in America, and had imagined her to have 
a full, large tone such as one hears from 
Myra Hess. I, knowing her only through 
her recording of the Shostakovitch Con- 
certo, expected something of the same or- 
der. Instead, Miss Joyce proved to have a 
very small tone (even in the small Cam- 
bridge Theater); the gramophone is surely 
her best medium, for the sound engineers 
can build up her volume to a more satis- 
factory level. This smallness and intimacy 
of tone did not fit well with everything 
she played. The opening Scarlatti Pastoral 
was good, but her tone (and conception) 
was quite inadequate to the big scope of 
ithe first two rhapsodies of Brahms which 
followed, and although she was much 
more at home in Schumann’s Carnaval and 
gave a very enjoyable performance, for 
some unknown reason she chose to omit 
Paganini, Her Chopin was good, but I find 
that like many Anglo-Saxons she does not 
inderstand “i-time rubato (my _ friend 
Gikson is one of the few I know who 
does, perhaps because of Petri), and I re- 
gretted the salon-taste that led her to fol- 
low the Chopin Fantaisie-lmpromptu with 
the even more saccharine Liszt Erade de 
Concert in D-flac Major. Her over-refine- 
ment and exaggeration of gestures I found 
ebnoxious; they are no musical considera- 
tion, perhaps. but still chev affect the lis- 
tener who must watch them. 


A Lenden Trip 


A later trip to London (following a 
quick visit to Oxford, where I spent the 
day again with Harold) took me this time 
to hear the London Symphony Orchestra 
inder Fistoulari, with Moiseivitch as so- 
loist, the program including La Forza de! 
Destino Overture (Verdi); Piano Concerto 
No. 1 (Tchaikovsky); and Beethoven, 
Symphony No. 7. This was followed by a 
visit to the National Gallery, where I 
heard Myra Hess play, among other works 
the Brahms Clarinet Sonata, in coilabora- 
tion with a fine clarinettist whose name 
I ruefully confess to have forgotten. But 
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it was the charm and deep musicianship 
of Myra Hess that completely fascinated 
me; there is a devotion to music per se 
which breathes through all her playing. 

The London concert season this year 
shows promise of regaining much of its 
former glitter. Sir Thomas Beecham has 
returned to England and has just recently 
given the first concert with his London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Other symphonic 
groups soon to be heard in the City tn- 
clude the London Symphony, the B.B.C., 
and the Liverpool Philharmonic, and the 
conductors include such familiar names to 
American gramophiles as Sir Adrian Boult 
and John Barbirolli. Among instrumental 
soloists, both Moiseivitch and Solomon 
(acclaimed as the best of English pianists) 
are prominently featured. Maggie Teyte’s 
name appears on announcements of forti- 
coming concerts, and Richard Tauber has 
just concluded a highly successful tour on 
which he featured Viennese music 


Visiting an Editor 


This last London visit afforded me sev- 
eral other pleasures, the greatest of these 
being a visit to the home of Cecil Pollard, 
London Editor of The Gramophone. The 
trip out to Harrow was somewhat remin- 
iscent of travelling out to Pelham to Peter 
Reed's home. In both cases, it meant tak- 
ing an electrified suburban line, only I 
found the English train, for all its elec- 
trification, to be of old wooden coaches, 
each compartment with its individual door. 
(These have their advantages, however, in 
rapidly entraining and detraining). But it 
is the London Underground that cails 
forth our greatest admiration—no Amer 
ican subway system can compare with it 
for comfort and efficiency 

Cecil Pollard met me at his station— 
I found him typical of the wellbred Eng- 
lishman, tall and spare, with lean cheeks, 
a healthy glow suggestive of golfing and 
exercise, and a twinkling eye that spoke 
of humor and a well-balanced evaluation 
of life about him. His son, Tony, a tall, 
husky lad of sixteen in the uniform of a 
British Army cadet, bearing himself in the 
quiet manner that bespoke the English 
public-school system, met us at the door. 
Mrs. Pollard, a charming and friendly wo- 
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man, awaited us in the living-room, be- 
side a cheery coal-fire near which I was 
soon ensconced in a deep armchair, whis- 
key-and-soda in hand. 

| think we talked shop most of the 
night. Recalling the “slings and arrows” 
with which I and every other American 
record-reviewer have been assailed as a 
result of the competitive nature of our 
own phonograph industry, I heard with 
complete amazement Pollard’s account of 
the whole-hearted and spontaneous co- 
operation accorded him and The Gramo- 
phone by the British record companies. 
He was equally astonished by some of the 
stories of Machiavellian machinations in 
the American record industry that I re- 
lated to him. We also spent a good deal 
of time discussing the effect of an article 
I had done for The Gramophone (An 
American Looks At England—Sept. 1944) 
in which I had lamented the attitude of 
smug condescension towards American 
that I had encountered in some 
parts of England, and the “Letters to the 
Editor” that the article had provoked. As 
a result of the introductory remarks by 
Compton Mackenzie (who, as a Scotsman, 
took advantage of my article to let fly, in 
the old tradition, at the English) and 
Christopher Stone (who, as an English- 
man, let fly right back), this matter of 
condescension, which was to have been 
merely the opening wedge for a discussion 
of American music, developed into a cause 


cclébre. 


music 


Record Shop 


I also found time to visit London record 
shops. I saw the huge and swank H.M.V. 
establishment on Oxford Street (which 
handles all English labels, since the British 
phonograph industry is consolidated), 
highly modern in décor, with recordings 
played softly through loudspeakers in the 
ceiling—the Beethoven First Symphony 
was on while I was there; by Toscanini, 
I believe—and all the booths named in- 
dividually for composers, instead of be- 
ing numbered. Later, I strolled into Rim- 
ington-Van Wyck. The contrast is tremen- 
dous, for the latter store is virtually a little 
hole in the wall, and yet there is no ques- 
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SHAKESPEARE: Othello; played by the 
Theatre Guild Production. Columbia set 
MM-544 (3 albums—seventeen discs), 
price $18.50. 


SE cows asso ecec aes Paul Robeson 
| SR ea oe José Ferrer 
eer er Uta Hagen 
We se ol ee Sas ees Edith King 
Cassio 

Brabantio ......... Alexander Scourby 
EE ee Jack Manning 
epee ree Grace Coppin 
Ludovico 

NN cs Sk KRG Philip Houston 
Gratiano 

Duke of Venice..... Ainsworth Arnold 


A To discuss performances of Othello 
that are past and gone, performances that 
live only in the memory of those who saw 
them, will not serve to aid anyone’s en- 
joyment of a very “live” one at hand. 


==} JAMES NORWOOD 


The success of the Theatre Guild pro- 
duction of Othello was due as much to 
the expert direction of Margaret Webster 
as to the actors who portrayed the prin- 
cipal parts. Without her guiding hand the 
best actors might have been thwarted in 
their best intentions. Miss Webster es- 
chews the old scholastic approach to 
Shakespeare; her aim seems to be to hu- 
manize his dramas, to rid them of the old- 
time, stilted style of playing, and to clarify 
for modern audiences every point of the 
dramatic action. 


Shakespeare can stand editing, and there 
has been considerable editing in the pres- 
ent production. In my estimation, this has 
been neatly, if not always adroitly, accom- 
plished. There is the matter of microphone 
technique, of which I am not qualified to 
speak. The omission of certain scenes in 
the recording undoubtedly was deemed 
advisable to speed the action, or rather 
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to keep it flowing smoothly. The cuts in 
speeches are really editing, and though I 
cannot say if all of these were observed 
in the stage production, I feel they may 
well have been. Shakespeare wrote for 
an Elizabethan theatre. The most success- 
ful presentations of his plays in modern 
times have altered some of his intentions 
in order to make his dramas more accept- 
able to modern audiences. One recalls, 
however, abuses of this business. One of 
the faults of modern Shakespearean di- 
rection has been a mistaken belief that his 
short scenes do not allow for a necessary 
preparation of emotion; hence there has 
been some twisting and uniting of scenes 
in modern productions, of which scholars 
were resentful. The fallacy of this pro- 
cedure has been ably pointed out by Ken- 
neth Macgowan in his book, The Theatre 
ot Tomorrow. 

The dyed-in-the-wool, old-time Shakes- 
pearean patron, and the scholar also, re- 
sents mishandling of Shakespeare's scenes, 
but modern many of whom 
know next to nothing about the poet and 
works, 


play x CTS, 


his accept dramatic alterations as 


stimulating to the entertainment. 


Primarily Entertainment 
This brings me to another point: tix 
theatre was intended to be a source of en- 


tertainment, and unquestionably anything 


done along such lines will be defended 
by a large majority, no matter what liber- 
ties are taken with tradition. The scholar, 
of course, has an unmistaken respect for 
tradition, but the performer chafes at the 


he is circumvented 
id: “Every 


thinks that 
Nietzsche 


ion grows more venerable 
more 


lition Once Sa 
the more 
remot its origin, the contused 
reverence due to it in 
generation. Th« 
tradition finally becomes holy and inspires 


contusion in the 


creases Trom generation to 


awe The 


j 


tradition 


origin Of a 
modern 
ke strange libe: 
ties with many old plays. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the Mercury Theatre pro- 
ductions—such as the one of Julius Caesar 

-the liberties taken the author's 
intentions right out of the window—and 
I would say the window of a modern skv- 


certainly dire 


tors and performers to ta 


tempts 


tossed 
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scraper, so high above the street that when 
the thing landed it was completely mis- 
shapen and unrecognizable. On the other 
hand, when tradition “finally becomes holy 
and inspires awe” the time has come for 
a careful examination of its origin. 

When entertainment is provided the 
majority are loud in their acclaim, no mat- 
ter what liberties are taken with tradition 
or the author's intentions. We have had 
productions of Shakespeare’s dramas in 
modern clothes, where the anachronism 
hardly bothered those who feel that tradi- 
tion is something to be roundly abused. 
We are not so concerned about traditions 
in the theatre as our grandparents were. 
After all, as the Editor points out to me, 
if traditions in musical performance can 
alter with intelligent re-examination of 
the music of a given composer (he cites 
the case of the modern feeling for and 
understanding of the music of Mozart, 
against that of the 19th century), then 
why should not the traditions of the thea- 
tre change? Indeed, why not! Good thea- 
tre is always applaudable, and one of the 
prerequisites of good theatre is dramatic 
action; if a play is all talk and no action 
not hold an audience. Which 
brings us back to Miss Webster, who we 
think has shown more artistic resourceful- 
ness in her direction of Shakespeare than 
those who were responsible for the abuses 
of tradition cited above. 


iC does 


Shortccmings of Recorded Drama 
Drama, via a recording, without scen- 
ery, costumes, facial expressions, gestures 
and the movements of the players, exacts 
considerable attention on the part of th 
listener. One should not sit down to en 
joy a recorded performance of a drama—- 
ind particularly of a Shakespearean drama 
without a copy of the play before one. 
If the listener has not seen the play on 
the stage, he will hardly correctly appre- 
hend the action, and the entrances and 
exits of the different characters may prove 
With a copy of the play at 
hand, the uninitiated listener will find the 
recording of Othello a moving and absorb- 
ing production. Even without it, his im- 
agination will be stirred, for the play 


confusing. 
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SOME ENGLISH RECORDINGS - 1944 





There have been more American record- 
ings brought out in England during the 
war than English ones issued here. This 
is understandable, since England has had 
to cut its recording down considerably, 
although there was not the ban on record- 
ing in that country that existed here for 
the past two years. There are a number 
of reasons defensible on commercial 
grounds, if not on artistic ones, why more 
of the English releases have not been 
brought forward here. During the ban, the 
record companies in this country had to 
keep faith with their own artists and get 
as many sales on their products as were 
possible. If the lists of classical music here 
seemed meager at times, this was because 
the companies were digging down into 
surplus, releasing items many of which 
would never have been issued as feature 
sets in normal times. 

The English, though limited to only a 
few classical items a month, were able to 
bring forward some highly worthwhile 
works. Frequently, there would be only 
one classical item for a given month, but 
usually that would be a well-chosen and 
a valued one new to recording. The more 
plentiful releases of popular music in Eng- 
land remind us that that is where the 
money comes from. The high taxes im- 
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posed upon records in England have made 
discs selling at $1.05 in this country cost 
$1.90 and more there. Undoubtedly, a lot 
of people gave up buying records during 
the war, but apparently there has been 
sufficient public interest to maintain a 
high standard in the slim output of the 
companies, 

January 1944 was what some of us 
would call a skimpy month. Two Ameri- 
can items headed the H.M.V. list: the 
Stokowski-NBC Orchestra disc containing 
three excerpts from Prokofieff's Love of 
the Three Oranges and the Fiedler-Boston 
“Pops” (called Boston Promenade Orches- 
tra in England) disc of the overture to 
Weber’s Der Freischuetz. Constant Lam- 
bert, conducting the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, performed the overture 
to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Ivan the Terrible 
(Columbia DX 1140), music “which makes 
its effect by impetuosity and pomp, rather 
than subtlety of idea,” according to W.R.A. 
in The Gramophone. English Decca has 
been releasing some Soviet recordings for 
the past year or more; they have been 
well received. In the January list was a 
recording of the second act aria of Prince 
Igor from Borodin’s opera, sung by A. 
Baturin with the Bolshoi Theatre Orches- 
tra (Decca X 280), whom the Gramo- 
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phone reviewer acclaimed for magnificent 
singing, although the orchestral part he 
deemed inadequate. 


February 1944 saw the first recording 


of a Bax Symphony No. 3 (H.M.V. C 
7593/98). This is played by the Hallé 
Orchestra, direction of John Barbirolli. 
Bax has been called “A Celtic Mystic.” 
His harmonic richness and ripe scoring 
make for sensuous appeal, but his purpose 
often lacks directness. Moreover, Bax is a 
neo-romanticist in world that has lost 
the taste for romanticism. His Third Sym- 


but W.R.A. 


; : 
is by no means his best, 


contended it was a good one to introduce 
listeners to Bax yle, and the composer's 
orchestral handling here “comes as near 
perte 1 of pure skil nd emotional 
DOV ny hit \ re evel likely tO 
he | iS kc ice WE have 
Ss wi \ DE I i 
Nose ‘e) \\ \ S \ | 
recot Kousse { 
K in 
rebru re ases 
I [ tn 1othe! Col 
ng b elighttul oboe-player Leon 
Goossens. In company with the Liverpool 
Phil onic Orchestra, under the direc- 
on of Basil Cameron, Goossens pl Lys 
Handel's youthful ( ncerto Grosso m G 
Opus 3. No. 10 (Columbia DX 
1144). This is the same work that Mitchell 
Miller plays on domestic Columbia disc 


69660-D. Kathleen Long played Faureé’s 
Them Variations, Opus 73, which 
was also issued in February (Decca M- 
547/48). Cortot calls this work “the most 
important composition both in actual di- 


al nd 


mensions and in character and beauty” 
that Fauré has written for the piano. 


Fauré was essentially the poet in music, 
his lyrical grace and beauty embraced a 
tenderness and delicacy, a true feeling for 
serenity, all of which has caused his de- 
tractors to call his style “desiccated ele- 


gance.” But with Fauré, as with Mozart, 
one grows to admire him more as we 
familiarize ourselves with his music. In 


reviewing the performance of this music 
as performed by Carmen Guilbert (Co- 
lumbia set X-156) (see February 1940 
issue), Philip Miller said: “The serious 
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octave Theme is a haunting thing in it- 
self, and the poised and elegant Variation: 
have far more beneath their delicate trac- 
ery than will come to the surface on one 


hearing this music is a world of its 
own.” 
March 1944 saw the re-issue of the 


Goischmann-St. Louis Symphony perform- 
ance of Sibelius Symphony and 
of the Janssen Symphony recording of the 
Steiner Symphonie Moderne (both H.M 


Sevent! 


V.) W.R.A. called attention to a similar- 
ity between this latter music and the 
sau’ Concerto; the scoring, he wrote, 
sounds as though mean: for one of these 
ten-million people auditoriums in which 
some of our American friends delight 
nobody knows why ... The ¢ tv ot 
he recording is it is aurally bearable.” A 
new recording of the overture to Berlioz s 
Beatrice and Benedict, played by the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic, direction of Basil Ca- 
meron (Columbia DX1i145), was also is- 
sued; and Astra Desmond (contralto) sang 
some decidedly worthwhile songs by Pur- 
cell: Hark the Echoing Air; I Attempt 
from Love's Sickness Fly; Nymphs an 
She phe Decca disc M549); Sweet b 
no longer Sad; Ab, ‘tis Pleasan and Cel 
as a Thousand Cha (Decca M550 
Miss Desmond and her accompanist, Har- 


old 


Craxton, were widely praised for these 
recordings. Last, but not least. that inimit- 
able singer of French songs, Maggie Teyie, 
turned her attention to Debussy’s Beaz 
(H.M.V. DA 1838). 


Soir and Romance 


April Releases 

April 1944 brought forth a new release 
by English Columbia of Dohnanyi’s cuti- 
ously camouflaged drollery which he called 
Variations on a Nursery Theme (discs DX 
1148/50), performed by Cyril Smith 
(piano) and the Liverpool Philharmonic, 
under the direction of Malcolm Sargent. 
W.R.A., with his characteristic whimsy, 
called this “a cheery, tasteful, endlessly re- 
sourceful packet of pleasures, comfortably 
handled, and endisced with easy smooth- 
ness.” I suppose it would be unappreciated 
if we made a bid for the release of this 
recording by domestic Columbia, but we 
feel certain it would repay them to spon- 
sor it. The old recording, enlisting the 
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services of the composer and the London 
Symphony, has long been. outdated. 

May 1944 brought forth Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Symphony No. 5 in D major (H. 
M.V. C3388 92), in a performance by the 
Hallé Orchestra, conducted by John Bar- 
birolli. This pastorally lyrical work hark- 
ens back to the style of the composer's 
Sea Symphony, and owns none of the dra 
matic fervor of the F minor Symphony. 


There is serene beauty in this music, 


as 


many of us know, since it was performed 
by Rodzinski and the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra this winter. It would b 
we feel, a welcome recording to Vaughan 
Williams’ American admirers, and we cer- 
tainly hope Victor can manage to sand 


wich its release into an 
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fred oratorio singer, Iso>el Baill: vas 
i sented in ( fay list by tw 

I ! Handel's | R 
G O Dai ¢ i? 1 Ye 
DX1134 As a Handelian singer, M 
Baillie ranks highly, and no one who | 
heard her « oratorio 1 rdings wou! 
1eed to | ( he Su Ss tnes l be 
if I] 
Delius’ Last Sonata 

In June 1944, Decca released a record 
ing of Delius’ Sonata for Violin and Pia 
\ played by Albert Sammons and 


Kathleen Long (discs M557/59), a work 
that Delius dictated to Eric Fenby in ‘his 
last years. 

Gustav Holst’s ambitious setting, for 
two mixed choirs, a third choir of female 
voices and an elaborate orchestra, of the 
Hymn of Jesus from the Apocryphal Gos 
pels was the highlight of July 1944 record 
lists. It was issued by H.M.V. (disc C- 
3399/3401S) in a performance by the 
Huddersfield Choral Society and Liverpoo 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction of Mal- 
colm Sargent. Alec Robertson, in The 
Gramophone, calls this a “grandly imag- 
inative” work. This recording was made 
under the auspices of the British Council, 
which has been active in furthering the 
reproduction of many English works in 
the past two years. As a recording it is 
said to rank with Walton’s Belshazzar’s 
Feast. Incidentally, the reproduction of the 
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latter was achieved by a German record- 
ing technique, which it seems likely will 
add greater actuality to reproduction once 
it is universally adopted. Miss Baillie was 
represented in July by another Handel re- 
cording — the Recitative: O Didst Thou 
Know? and Aria: As When the Dove 
trom Acis and Galatea (Columbia DX- 
1158). The aria is one of Handel's spright- 
liest and the singer does full justice to it. 
The next recordings of interest come in 
September 1944. The highlight of the 
month is a release of Delius’ Violin Con- 
certo, played by Albert Sammons and the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, direc- 
of Malcolm Sargent (Columbia DX- 
1160° 62). Like the composer's P/ano Con- 


tion 


certo, this is a work of rhapsodic qualities, 
remote from the classical concertos and 
the later 19th-century ones. It should be 

\ me ) ) I rs of Delius. and 


lomestic Columbia will 


tion. Maggie Teyte 

recorded two minor French songs this 
month Massenet’s Elegie and Godard’s 
O/ H M \ DA 184 ) Miss 
Teyte with Gerald Moore at the piano 
kine these songs scem more 

listinguished ] hey are Her expres- 
ive phrasing recalls similar we rk by Julia 
Culp, who onc ng Rogers’ At Parting 


. 1 ~ ~ - 
in manner to efface all other perform- 


A Mozart Symphony 


In the October list, Sir Adrian Boult, 
conducting the B.B.C. Symphony, comes 
forward with a Salzburg Symphony by 
Mozart, written in his twenty-third year 

Symphony No. 32 in G major, K. 318. 
It does not compare with the familiar 
Mozart symphonies, but it has a youthfal 
vivacity and quiet charm which should 
make of it a welcome item. Written in 
the form of an extended Italian overture, 
it is not much more than an eight-minute 
affair (H.M.V. disc DB-6172). (It may in- 
terest our readers to know that the orig- 
inal manuscript of this symphony is in the 
New York Public Library). Beethoven's 
Clarinet Trio in B flat, Opus 11, is given 
a musicianly performance by three of Eng- 
land’s most talented players—Denis Mat- 
thews (piano), Reginald Kell (clarinet), 
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and Anthony Pini (cello). Generally re- 
garded as a second-rate opus of the com- 
poser, the work was found by one critic 
full of interest in the recording, which 
may be due to the performance. We recall 
an old Polydor recording of this trio which 
seemed rather dull to us. The contralto 
Astra Desmond, with Harold Craxton at 
the piano, was represented this same 
month by a Scena, From Rosy Bow’rs, 
from a revue by Purcell called The Com- 
ical History of Don Quinchotte (Decca 
M569). 

In November, Columbia brought for- 
ward a new, and to our way of thinking 
a much needed, recording of Mozart's 
Piano Concerto in A major, K. 488 (discs 
DX1167/69), played by Denis Matthews 
and the Liverpool Philharmonic, under the 
direction of George Weldon. New names 
to American record buyers, these English 
musicians are well worth becoming ac- 
quainted with. Matthews has a gift for 
pearly scale playing, and his performance 
here to be intimate and not to 
over-emphasize Mozart's “chamber socia- 
bility” as so many pianists tend to do in 
the work. W. R. Anderson says the per- 
formance is one of genial collaboration, 
which is all to the good. 

A long desired work found its first re- 
cording with the December list; this was 
Tchaikovsky's Second Piano Concerto, 
Opus 44 (H.M.V. C-3410/13). That ad- 
mirable pianist, Benno Moiseiwitsch, is 
the soloist, and the orchestra is the ubi- 
quitous Liverpool Philharmonic, with 


is said 





George Weldon as conductor. Mr. Moisei- 
witsch is to be lauded for recording this 
work, which it is said most pianists shun 
because the slow movement tends to rele- 
gate the soloist to the background; the 
composer makes considerable use of a solo 
violin and cello in this movement. To be 
sure, the work is less grateful than the 
first concerto, but we daresay a lot of folks 
will be delighted to hear this one for a 
while and to forget the other. Somewhat 
on the salon type, which in a way ideally 
fits it to phonographic reproduction, mak- 
ing allowances for an orchestral back- 
ground which has symphonic proportions, 
this concerto will probably appeal to those 
who like the composer’s early symphonies. 
The prolific symphony composer, Nicolai 
Miaskovsky, is represented by a recording 
of his Twenty-First Symphony, Opus 51, 
in English Decca’s December list (discs 
M571/73). The performance is by the U. 
S.S.R. State Orchestra, direction of Nathan 
Rakhlin; this is, of course, another of the 
Russian recordings England is getting. A 
one-movement work, the symphony is said 
to be attractive and well-made, but not of 
great import. One reserves judgment for 
a possible acquaintance with the record- 
ing, which reproductively is said not to 
measure up to English and American stan- 
dards. Nor is the orchestral playing said 
to be on a standard with the best of ours. 
And finally, Yehudi Menuhin and Marcel 
Gazelle are heard in Bartok’s Rowmanian 
Folk Dances on an H.M.V. disc (DB- 
—P. H. R. 


6178). 
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FIFTY GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 





By Stephen Fassett 


PART XII 
17. JOHN McCORMACK — Don Gio- 
vanni: Il mio tesoro (Mozart) Victor 
74484 or 6204. Recorded in 1916. 


Probably no other great vocal artist of 
his time has been so widely misunderstood 
as John McCormack. This unfortunate 
situation, it must be admitted, is largely 
the singer's own fault. Had he not sung 
ind recorded so much trash during his 
career, the incomparable merit of his 
worthwhile achievements would never 
have become so obscured. In an article 
aimed at the discriminating music lover, 
it is pointless to dredge up the old argu- 
ments as to whether it is better for a great 
singer to please millions with trifles or 
thousands with masterpieces. McCormack 
pleased the millions. But he did not alto- 
gether overlook the thousands, and what 
masterpieces he did record are performed 
with such technical perfection, such in- 
terpretative understanding. that one can- 
not help wishing that he had committed 
to wax whole albums of Handel and Mo- 
zart airs, Hugo Wolf songs, and genuine 
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Irish ballads instead of squandering so 
much of his talent on worthless material. 

Yet time may well increase McCor- 
mack’s prestige among the connoisseurs, 
for as the years pass his inconsequential 
recordings are likely to disappear and be- 
come forgotten while the worthy examples 
of his art will slowly gravitate into the 
collections of those who can best appre- 
ciate them. 

And now to outline McCormack’s ca- 
reer. He was born in Athlone, Ireland, in 
1884. Nineteen years later he won the 
Gold Medal for singing, at the National 
Irish Festival at Dublin. The next year, 
1904, he came to this country for the first 
time and sang inmconspicuously at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis. In the fall of 
that year, in London, he made his first 
recordings—cylinders for Edison-Bell and 
discs for the Gramophone & Typewriter, 
Ltd. In 1905 he began his studies with 
the famous teacher Vincenzo Sabatini of 
Milan. The aged maestro understood his 
pupil’s voice perfectly and sought to de- 
velop it along its own natural lines rather 
than attempting, as so many would have 
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done, to transform an Irish lyric tenor in- 
As a result of Sabatini’s 


wisdom and his own native ability, the 


to another Caruso 


young man became supe ro bel CANLO 
singer, with complete mastery of both 


the legato and florid styles of vocalism. 
His Italian diction surpassed that of many 
ot the Italians 


themselves (his English, 
of course, 


has always been charmingly 
flavored with the brogue of Ireland, bu 
no singer 


ever enunciated his words more 


clearly). As he grew in artistic stature, 





bility to communicate to his listeners th 
full meaning of the words he sang becam 
Imost uncanny it pov vol 
\ then mn rel pleasing stream o 
id, | eans of con\ x the 1 
Ss 1S eC! ) Nf poe 
' ist lity is 
= - 
( r wh 
His Operatic Appearances 
Mc( k eb S 
| ) I 1 ( ent G 
n, in | New Y Har 
! steins M | H turin 
e seas N | rter his 
American deb Vict cords 
vere made. Of p c titles that were 
included in that first group I particularly 
recommend Per 1 vicino a Maria from 
| ij lid le| R Victor 74221 
or 6203) and Una furtiva laerima from 
L’Elisir d’ Am Victor 74219 or 6204 
The command of vocal technique is truly 


amazing, while the style is notable for the 
the older Italian 
school, a school that was then already dy- 
ing out. Don Ottavio yack 
favorite role in opera and since the diff- 
cult I] mio tesoro is not only one of his 
own favorite recordings, but also one of 
the most celebrated vocal performances in 
the history of the phonograph, its inclu- 
sion in my list of 50 great vocal records 
was inevitable. 


elegance and grace of 


was 


As famous for his Handel as for his 
Mozart, McCormack’s recording of O+ 
Sleep, why dost thou leave me from 
Semele (Victor 66096 or 749; made in 
1922) is another gramophone classic. It is 
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the few discs in which the 
singers remarkable trill can be heard. And 


Lotti’s Pur dicesti (Victor 1081; issued in 


ausO one of 


1924) ranks with the Handel air for un- 
usual vocal agility and trilling. 
Never a good actor, McCormack was 


nor entirely happy as an operatic perfor- 
mer, and he abandoned opera in 


favor of concert singing. This was a wis¢ 


soon 


decision, for within ten years he had be- 
come the highest paid concert artist in 
the world, with a guarantee of $5000 for 

performance. His fin American tour 


ook place during 1936- and the follow- 


ing year he sang his farewell to audiences 
in the British Isles. When the war came 
e took up public singing again but en 
ry received in an automobile accident 
last year resulted in a report that he wou!ld 
9 for his | 
1 | en mak a nN extensi € 
series of cordings for H.M.V., with 
( M much 
1 ! On th iscs the vo 
sv I he s still great 
How gratifying it would be to report 
the hundreds of musical trifles record 
by McCormack during his heyday wes 
listinguished by his treatment of them! 
Alas, with but few exceptions this cannot 
Le honestly done. They are all pleasantly 


sung, but superficially for the most part, 
s though he just warbled them off by the 
dozen, which is just what he did. Yet 
some of them show what he could do 
when he cared -Com into the Garde 2, 
Maud (Victor 74434 or 6202), for exam- 


ple. On the whole, however, I feel that his 
unique gifts as a singer of songs are bet- 
ter displayed by the electrical recordings 
made after he had become a mature artist 
But they are another story. 


i8. EVAN WILLIAMS — Judas Macca- 


haeus: Sound an alarm (Handel) 
Victor 74131 or 6324. Issued in 
1909. 


For reasons of space, we temporarily 
abandon our alphabetical system in order 
to pair this Welsh tenor with the Irish 
McCormack, leaving the heroic Slezak and 
Tamagno for the concluding article in this 
series next month. 
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Evan Williams was born of Welsh par- 
ents in Ohio, 1867. In his early years he 
was a worker in coal mine and steel mill. 
He made his début as a singer in 1891 
but his first important concert appearance 
did not take place until 5 years later, when 
he sang at the Worcester Festival. After 
establishing himself in New York, he 
made a tour through England which great- 
ly enhanced his reputation. Equally admir- 
able in both song and oratorio, he was 
successful right up to the time of his death 
in 1918. 

Williams possessed a virile tenor voice, 
warm and sympathetic in quality. His style 
and technique were distinguished and he 
‘anked as one of the greatest oratorio sing- 
ers of his time. His command of bravura 


must h been thrilling indeed, judging 
from his recording of Sound an Alar 

No or has brought the artistic convic- 
tion to the singing of this aria that we 
find in Williams’ recording. Equally per- 
suasive is his singing of Comfort Ye, M1 
People and Evr’y Valley from Handel's 
The Me (Victor 74190 and 74189, 
coupled on 6315). I have never heard a 
finer recording than his of Cujus anim: 

from Rossini’s Stabat Mater (Victor 74093 
or 6324). In a more lyrical style, If wit/ 





wts from Mendelssohn’s El: 
is sung with wonderfully sustained mezza 
voce and noble sincerity of expression 
(Victor 74088 or 6316). These recordings 
cannot fail to win new admirers for this 
manly, accomplished tenor who was one 
of the most beloved singers of his time. 


be continued) 


(Te 


Editorial Notes 


lumbia set 547), well played by the late 
Leslie Heward and the Hallé Orchestra. 
Slighter fare, but nonetheless appealing in 
its own way as a charming lyric nature 
picture was Dvorak’s In Nature’s Realm 
—Overture (Victor set 975), affectionately 
interpreted by the late Frederick Stock and 
the Chicago Symphony. 

During 1944 many recordings were is- 
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sued that were obviously bottom-of-the- 
barrel gleanings of the companies. These 
were done before recording was curtailed 
by a Union ban, and in normal times 
many of them would probably have been 
discarded; but the need for new releases 
prompted their unearthing. With the re- 
cord ban a thing of the past, we can look 
forward to more substantial fare during 
the coming year. To be sure, there are 
going to be a lot of duplications, but this 
is unavoidable. The outstanding artists of 
each generation demand the right to re- 
cord what others have done before them, 
and it is always possible that some of the 
duplications will prove to be superior to 
earlier versions. One should not forge? 
that the companies are primarily business 
f th of dl 


concerns, and that one of the firs equi 


sites of good business is to exploit today’s 


resources—in the case of the record com 


panies, its artists 


Many readers ask where they can ge 

tain recordings 
lc gues; we are very sorry to say we can 
not help them. There are far too many 
lealers in the field and it would not 
feasible for us to inquire of them what 
they have in stock. We are given to under- 
stand that some of the desired recordings 
cut by the companies will be reinstated 
in the near future. Victor has already 
brought back a number of them. The in 
terested record buyer should inquire of 
his dealer whether or not a given set has 
been reinstated. Importations are practi- 
cally out of the question these days, bui 
we hope it will not be long before many 
of us can acquire some of the releases we 
want from across the ocean. It is also to 
be hoped that the domestic companies will 
release some of the fine items put out by 
their European affiliates, but we should 
not expect many of these in the very near 
future. After the long recording ban, the 
companies have to take care of domestic 
artists first. No artist likes to see a foreign 
one earning royalties when he is not. Fur- 
ther, it is in many cases practically im- 
possible for the domestic companies to 
acquire the metal matrices from Europe 
for re-pressing purposes. The few issucs 
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that we have had were obtained, so we 
are told, on special priorities. The im- 
patient music lover will understand the 
difficulties and rejoice in the fact that, un- 
der the circumstances, record buyers in 
this country are faring very well indeed. 


OTHELLO 


ed from 


—_ 142) 


page 


would seem to have been expertly handled 
to make it comprehensible in a recording. 
Here, of course, the skill and artistry of 
the players become the potent force. But 
actor's voices in a recording can become 
contusing if one is unfamiliar with the 
different speakers. Hence, I urge a copy 
of the drama. 

The “drama” of Othello is more sub- 
jective than objective. Those who dislike 
the play contend it is too much talk and 
not enough action. Not a few people re- 
gard the noble Moor as too gullible, and 
the chaste Desdemona as a weakling. The 
ridicule of Iago is largely based on a mis- 
understanding of the character. There have 
been presentations of Othello in which the 
two main protagonists — the Moor and 
[ago—have overacted their parts, and oth- 
ers in which the parts were underplayed. 
In the present production, I think a happy 
medium has been effected. 

The Othello of Paul Robeson has been 
the subject of much discussion. He is less 
forceful and less tragic than most Othellos; 
but he does not make the mistake of tak- 
ing cruelty for forcefulness or emotional 
excess for tragedy. One admires his Othello 
because it is warmly perceptive, dignified 
and unexaggerated. His rich voice is al- 
most too mellow for forcefulness; yet 
through it his characterization gains in 
magnanimity. He enlists our sympathies 
more as a man of our common under- 
standing than that of an exalted person. 
His is not the most patrician of Moors. 
In his reading of lines, his timing is fre- 
quently not as satisfactory as it might have 





been—one suspects—had he been asso- 
ciated longer with Shakespeare in the 
theatre. His characterization has been 
called weak, but with this contention I do 
not. agree. However, | am remembering 
Robeson in the theatre. It may well be 
that those who did not see him on the 
stage will find him diseppointing in the 
recording. For he lacks the poetic spirit 
and power of the great Shakespearean 
actors. And in may of Othello’s great 
speeches he is lacking in dramatic convic- 
tion. 

The Iago of José Ferrer is the out- 
standing personality of the cast. It is a 
potent characterization, in which forceful- 
ness is concealed beneath a subtle guile. 

Ferrer's distribution of accents in the 
cadenced phrases shows not only an appre- 
ciation of fine diction but a careful study 
of timing. 1 would quibble with him only 
on one point and that is a tendency upon 
occasion to raise the inflection at the end 
of a line; but some may feel he scores 
more often than not with this procedure. 
Mr. Ferrer’s villainy is not exaggerated, 
yet it is sufficiently sinister; his character- 
ization of the part deserves to go down 
in the annals of theatre history. 

The Desdemona of Uta Hagen does 
much to make an ungrateful character con- 
vincing; she conveys innocence without 
becoming innocuous. Indeed, there are mo- 
ments in which she injects a potency in 
the character that is not often manifested 
by Desdemonas. 

The other characters are exceptionally 
well played, which again calls to mind the 
part Miss Webster played in the proceed- 
ings. 

The realism of the recording is most 
satisfying, in my estimation, but I would 
have liked some of the breaks to have been 
better planned. It seems to me that the 
recording might have been finer-lined to 
advantage, but on this score I am not an 
authority. The fact that what we have is 
well done within the limitation of its 
sphere is the main thing. 


1. 
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is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 


Orchestra 





BOCCHERINI (arr. Francaix): Scuola di 
Ballo (School of Dancing); played by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, di- 
rection of Antal Dorati. Columbia set 
MX-157, two discs, price $2.50. 


February, 1945 


A This is a delightful ballet score. The 
young French composer, Jean Francaix, 
has chosen excerpts from the works of 
Boccherini and tastefully arranged and 
scored them to form a diverting suite. The 
score was devised to fit a one-act ballet 
with choreography by Leonide Massine, 
based on a comedy of the same name by 
Goldoni. Those who have seen the Scuola 
di Ballo danced know what a charming 
and delightful presentation it is. But the 
music here is quite as entertaining for it- 
self, apart from the dancers. Indeed, as 
we remarked in reviewing this set when 
it was first issued in March 1940, it is 
good to have music of this kind recorded, 
because even though we may appreciate it 
in the theatre we seldom realize its full 
charm there. Such excerpts as the thought- 
ful Larghetto (opening side 2) and the 
Pastorale (side 3) are better appreciated 
as music apart from any dancing. The 
Presto (opening side 3) brings Bizet to 
mind. The musical enjoyment of the finale, 
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heightened by the ingenious scoring of 
Francaix, does not need stage action for 
full appreciation. Well played and well 
recorded, this set deserves to be re-issued 
with the attractive cover that Steinweis 


has provided. —P. G. 


LIADOFF: Kikimora, Opus 63; played by 
the Hallé Orchestra, direction of Sir 
Adrian Boult. Victor disc 11-8729, price 
$1.00. 


A This tone poem, along with The En- 
chanted Lake, which Koussevitzky has re- 
corded (Victor 14078), was published in 
1909. Its program was drawn from a folk- 
tale collected by Sakharoff. Mr. W. R. 
Anderson, in reviewing this disc,* contrib- 
uted the following program: “Kikimora 
grew up in the care of a magician in a 
wild mountain region. From morning un- 
til evening his learned cat told her won- 
der-tales trom far-off lands; from evening 
until daybreak she slept in a cradle of 
clear glass. At seven years old, Kikimora 
was grown up: tiny and dark of hue she 
is, her head as large as a thimble, her body 
slight as an oaten straw. Clattering and 
chattering from morning until evening, 
whispering and muttering from evening 
until midnight, she sits from midnight 
until dawn spinning hemp, weaving wool 
and making silken robes. And while she 
spins she ponders evil thoughts of all man 
kind.” The music begins with mysterious 
passages for muted lower strings, and later 
becomes tunefully melancholic in a typi- 
cally Russian manner. A presto section 
illustrating the busy duties of Kikimora 
leads back to a plaintive minor mood. Mu- 
sically, Liadoff’s tone poems are slight, yet 
they possess a certain charm of their own. 
The influence of Liadoff’s teacher, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, is felt. Anderson aptly says “the 
brotherliness of the Russians was keen.” 
Apart from music that same observation 
could be made about the Russians today, 
and some of the Allied countries would 
do well to emulate their brotherliness. 


I can imagine a more pretentious pet- 
formance of this music, but I think very 
few would want more done with the score 





than Boult realizes. He gives us a musi- 
cianly reading, one of smooth assurance 
and sound values. The Hallé Orchestra, 
long one of England’s best, still maintains 
its prestige during these trying times. The 
recording, most satisfactory, was made in 
the spring of 1942, and shows what Brit- 
ish musicians could accomplish under try- 
ing circumstances. —P.H.R. 





RODGERS: Oklahoma — Medley; played 
by André Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. 
Columbia disc 7417-M, price $1.00. 


A Our enthusiasm on finding Fiedler and 
the Boston “Pops” Orchestra back in the 
groove last month prompted us to hail his 
version of a medley of tunes from Okla 
homa as an ideal one of its kind. The 
appropriateness of a symphony orchestra 
playing this sort of medley, however, is 
another question. We did not bother to 
mention it because we believed most read- 
ers would recognize the fact that the re- 
cording was obviously a commercial ven- 
ture. 


Those who admire Kostelanetz’s slick 
and lush treatment of show tunes will 
probably claim his is the ideal version. 
But the fact is his performance of these 
tunes is no more appropriate than Fied- 
ler’s. If you like your operetta tunes, as 
we stated last month, minus words, you'll 
probably want one or the other of these 
two discs, but as to which is the more 
desirable, that is something for each re- 
cord buyer to decide for himself. We find 
the music more enjoyable in the original 
production of Oklahoma, as recorded by 
Decca, than it is in either of these med- 
leys. As a recording, Columbia’s version 
is every bit as good as the Victor disc. 


—PG. 


Concerto 


GRIEG: Concerto in A minor, Opus 16 
(piano and orchestra); played by Walter 
Gieseking and the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Hans Rosbaud 
(7 sides), and GRIEG: An die Wiege 
At the Cradle), Qb. 68, No. 6 and 
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Franzoesische Serenade, Op. 62, No. 3; 
played by Walter Gieseking. Columbia 
set MM-313, four discs, price $4.50. 


A Gieseking, whose sympathies are said 
to have been with the Nazis, got caught 
in Europe at the outbreak of the war and 
thus was prevented from continuing his 
career as a pianist in the Allied countries. 
At present, he is said to be living in Switz- 
erland. 

This recording was first issued by do- 
mestic Columbia in February 1938. Since 
its release another performance of this 
concerto, by Rubinstein and Ormandy, has 
made its appearance (July 1942). Of the 
two, I prefer the latter set. It is, in my 
estimation, a better integrated perform- 
ance. There is much to admire in Giese- 
king's sensitive and polished playing but 
his orchestral background is far from satis- 
factory. Rosbaud is frequently at odds 
with the pianist, for the orchestra and 
soloist are not always as closely allied as 
they should have been, and some of the 
orchestral phrasing is decidedly negligent 
One few more 
wouk considerably 


suspects that a rehearsals 
1 have helped matters 
Gieseking’s approach to this music tends 
than 


Rubin- 
+} 


hat the for- 


to be more sophisticated 


stein’s, but it is my opinion 
mer was impelled to carry the burden of 


the performance and thus unable to be as 


self-effacing on occasion as he might have 
wished to have been. He is heard to th 
best advantage in the slow movement and 
in the finale. On the last face of the set, 
the pianist has chosen to play two pleasant 
I wardly significant miniatures. The r 
pre luctio ere 1S 1 particul rly from 
the standpoint the solo instrument. 
PHR 
Chamber Music 
BEETHOVEN: Qaartet mm Opus 
18. No. 4; played by the Budapest 


Columbia set M or MM- 


price $3.50 


String Quartet 
556, three discs, 
AWhen I reviewed the Coolidge Quartet 
performance of this work in September 
1940, I noted that in this quartet, par- 
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ticularly in the first and last movements, 
there was assuredly suggested upon occa- 
sion a larger and richer sonority than is 
heard in either the Lener or the Coolidge 
performances. I further remarked that it 
was gratifying to find the Coolidges free 
from the rather precious urbanity of the 
Leners. Pursuing the same theme, I am 
glad to find the Budapests free of the 
polished self-possession of the Coolidges. 

In the long notes of the opening, the 
Budapests bring out the poignancy of the 
expression in the richness of their tone, 
and later when the main subject appears 
in a higher register, the sentient character 
of their tone reveals the searching musical 
insight of this foursome. The inimitable 
scherzo is played with admirable skill; the 
detailed rhythm which brings out the hu- 
mor is adroitly handled and the note of 
seriousness, which has led some writers to 
feel the composer was here hiding his sor- 
row behind a lively good humor, is fully 
conveyed. The delicacy of the playing has 
teen happily preserved by the recording 
engineer, indeed in this aspect of the per- 
formance the has been far 
more sensitively handled than in the early 


monitoring 


Columbia recordings by this ensemble. 

. : “ . ° 1 
Some writers feel that the minuet its fuil 
of an atmosphere of courtly grace, but | 
do not concur with this. Undoubtedly, it 


Owes its origin to some of the later min- 
iets of Mozart but the movement, with 
submerged emotion, is characteristic of 


1S 


Beethoven; curiously the trio suggests 
Schubert, but Beethoven does not extend 


as the latter might have been tempted 
do. The Budapests play this movement 
richly. There is something of the spirit of 
Haydn in the final rondo, particularly in 
ling unrestraint of the principal 
but with Beethoven i 

more metilesome quality than we usual! 
associate with Haydn, and surely the con- 


the bi S 


section, there is 


trasting section that follows immediately 
is a striking example of Beethoven's awak- 
This finale requires trv 
virtuosity to coordinate and make effect 
its contrasting sections, and here the Bud- 
»pests show their superiority over all other 
groups who have played the quartet on 
records. The discerning listener will noite 
how much a good performance does to 


ening genius. 


me 
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substantiate the resourcefulness of the 
composer in this work. 

The C minor Quartet has long been re- 
garded as the best of Opus 18. The key 
of C minor seems to have played an im- 
posing part in Beethoven's creative urge. 
and many writers feel that there is a depth 
of lyric feeling and dramatic power in 
this work similar to that found in the 
Pathétique Sonata, Opus 13. 

I have already intimated that the record- 
ing here has been excellently achieved. 
This more sensitive reproduction of a 
Budapest performance augurs well for fu- 
ture releases. —P.H.R. 


BRAHMS: Sonata in G major, Opus 78 
(seven sides); played by Yehudi Men- 
uhin (violin) and Hephzibah Menuhin 
(piano), and BACH: Praeludinm from 
Partita No. 3 in E major; played by 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin solo). Victor 
set DM-987, four discs, price $4.50. 


A The G major Sonata, which is some- 
times called the Rain Sonata, because of 
Brahms’ use of an insistent dotted rhythm 
which he took from his songs Regenlied 
and Nachtklang (Opus 59), has never 
been as highly regarded as his other two 
sonatas for violin and piano. In Brahms’ 
time a friend remarked that the work was 
far too intimate for a satisfactory concert- 
hall performance. Brahms agreed. In his 
book, The Unknown Brahms, Schauffler 
contends that the ideal place to hear it is 
in one’s own home and from a recording. 
Believing that all chamber music is best 
heard in one’s own home and via the 
phonograph, I wholeheartedly concur with 
Mr. Schauffler. And I further agree with 
the author’s statement that those who im- 
agine they may not like this work “would 
be well advised to spend some hours, score 
in hand, with the phonograph recording. 
in the privacy of their own homes, before 
decid'ng that it is not for them.” 

Brahms wrote this sonata in his 46th 
year, 1879, while on a summer holiday. 
Could it have been summer rain falling 
on the leaves that made him return to his 
Regenlied in the last movement? The ro- 
mantic in Brahms was quite evidently 
stirred by his surroundings, for this sonata 
is one of his most sentimental and wistful 
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chamber works. “Hearing the liquid music 
of Opus 78,” says Schauffler, “one likes 
to remember that Brahms had as deep a 
passion for water as his predecessor Beet- 
hoven, and that many of his best ideas 
came to him while bathing, or strolling 
through the rain.” There is something of 
the suggestion of a stroll in the country 
in the opening movement, which is de- 
cidedly meandering and carefree. Brahms 
begins with melodic gentleness; there is a 
disarming placidity to this music. It fits. 
I believe, a mood of listlessness; one must 
be willing to wander aimlessly with the 
composer. The slow movement is too tur- 
gid for my liking, at first, and the jerky 
rhythm seems out of place, but the latter 
part of the movement is far more persua- 
sive. The third movement, based on the 
two lieder mentioned, is more gratifyingly 
songful, and a happy example of Brahms 
in a warmly romantic and wistful mood. 

The present recording was done several 
years ago when the two Menuhins made 
their Australian tour. Of the two artists, it 
is the pianist who incites our greatest 
admiration. Hers was an unusual gift for 
ensemble playing, and it is a great pity 
that she decided, on her marriage, to give 
up an artistic career. Mr. Menuhin plays 
with expressive feeling and wisely avoids 
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emotional stress. For the most part his 
tone is sensitive and fine spun, but there 
are a few occasions on which he permits 
it to become needlessly rough. The inter- 
pretation of the work is, on the whole, 
satisfactory, but I, for one, feel that the 
tempo adopted by the players in the first 
movement could have been slightly faster. 
A faster tempo would have helped the 
violinist to a smoother performance of 
the long melodic lines. 

Victor formerly had an exceptionally 
fine performance of this sonata by Busch 
and Serkin, made in 1932 (set 121), in 
which the players’ pace in the opening 
movement substantiated better the flow of 
the music. As a recording, this set is an 
advancement over the earlier one, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of dynamics. On 
the whole. the balance of parts 
especially praiseworthy 


here is 


The Bach encore, taken from Menuhin’s 
complete recording of the Third Partita, 
seems to me a poorly chosen filler-in, and 
I find its place in the set, as part one, an 
ill-advised The 
teristics of the music do not set 
for this lyrically romantic work of Brahms 


position virtuoso charac- 


the stage 


P.H.R. 
Keyboard 
KREISLER (arr. Rachmaninoft Liebe 
freud; and SCHUBERT (arr. Liszt 
Serenade; played by Sergei Rachman 
inoff (piano). Victor disc 11-8728, price 
$1.00 
A This rec sounds like a good piants 
who has had tor many cocktails and is 
showing off at party. With all due re 


spect to the memory of the great piano 
virtuoso, Sergei Rachmaninoff, I am temp- 


ted to believe he had an off-day when he 


selected these pieces for recording and 
when he played them. His arrangement 
of Kreisler’s facile salon piece is heavy- 
handed and pretentious, and completely 


5¢ 








fails to preserve any of the charm of the 
original. I invite the doubting Thomases 
to investigate for themselves — compare 
this monstrosity with one of Kreisler’s 
several recordings, either the old ones with 
piano accompaniment or the newest with 
an orchestral background. This slight, 
buoyant composition, called Love's Joy, is 
a Viennese waltz as Kreisler conceived it, 
but as Rachmaninoff renders it it becomes 
a turgid, Russian affair. which is not even 
a good concert waltz. 

As for the Liszt arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s Serenade, this has always seemed to 
me one of that composer’s most misguided 
maulings of a genuinely charming song, 
and Rachmaninoff is the last pianist I 
would have expected to have played this 
arrangement—much less record it. 

The reproduction here is good piano 


recording. —K.H. 
Instrumental 
DVORAK (arr. Kreisler): Songs My) 
Mother Taught Me; and Negro Spirit- 


val Melody (From Largo of New World 
Symphony); played by William Prim- 
rose (viola) with Franz Rupp at the 
piano. Victor disc 11-8730, price $1.00. 


A There is no question that Primrose is 
one of the finest violists of our times, and 
few would disagree with the critic who 
contended that he drew “the finest tone 
from a viola that is to be heard anywhere 
in the world.” But that tone is often closer 
olin than to a viola tone. There ts 
a nasal quality to the viola which Prim. 

often to avoid. Following 
n the shoes of Kreisler, Primrose is play- 


the noted vio 


tO \ 
» « 


rose ico seems 
hg arrangements made by 
linist for purely popular consumption 
One can regret that he has not chosen 
worthy material to record, but one 
must admit that he plays both these pieces 
with admirable musical assurance. He is 
ably assisted by Mr. Rupp and splendidiy 
recorded. -P.H.LR. 
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WIENIAWSKI (arr. Auer): Cappiccio—- 
Valse, Opus 7, and Romance from Con- 
certo in D minor, Opus 22; played by 
Erica Morini (violin), with Max Man- 
ner at the piano. Victor disc 11-8731, 
price $1.00. 


A Henri Wieniawski, the Polish violinist 
(1835-1880), was a noted virtuoso who, 
like dozens of other famous musicians in 
history, was a greater performer than com- 
poser. A true product of his time, his 
music is romantic in style and feeling, but 
being a virtuoso he knew something about 
fireworks for the violin, and not a few of 
his compositions are designed primarily 
to exnloit the technique of the performer. 
His Capriccio is such a composition, but 
it is not without its romantic charm. The 
Romance from his second violin concerto 
is unostentatious, being just what its name 
connotes. Miss Morini is particularly suc- 
cessful in works like the Capriccio; she 
has the requisite technique and verve, and 
she also has tonal warmth. The latter qual- 
ity stands her in good stead in her per- 
formance of the Romance. which she plays 
without undue exploitation of sentiment. 
This Jatter composition fares better with 
an orchestral background, but its melo- 
diousness has won it a place in the recital 
hall. Mr. Lanner gives the violinist sym- 
pathetic support and the recording is good. 


—P.HR. 


Voice 


SONGS AND SPIRITUALS; sung by 
Marian Anderson (contralto) with Franz 
Rupp at the piano. Victor set M-986, 


four 10-inch discs, price $3.50. 


A The selections in this album are Elégie 
Messenet) and When Night Descends 
(Rachmaninoff) (disc 10-1122), Die 
Schnur, die Perl an Perle (Brahms) and 
Will o° the Wisp (Spross) (disc 10-1123), 
My Soul’s Been Anchored in the Lord (arr. 
Florence B. Price) and (1) Hard Times 
(arr. Burleigh), (2) Dere’s no Hidin’ Place 
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Down Dere (arr. Lawrence Brown) (disc 
10-1124), and Comin’ Through the Rye 
(Old Scotch Air) and The Cuckoo (Liza 
Lehmann) (disc 10-1125). 


The accent here is on commercial rather 
thar. musical values. One wishes that this 
accomplished singer had chosen more en- 
during songs from her large repertoire. To 
be sure, there are enduring values here— 
in the unfamiliar and lovely lyric lied of 
Brahms and in the spirituals for which 
Miss Anderson is so justly renowned. It 
has always been a moot question whether 
Negro spirituals are best served by ar- 
rangements that tend to refine them, and 
whether a cultured voice does full justice 
to them. For my own part, I have always 
felt that Miss Anderson was deeply stir- 
ring in the songs of her people, and here 
she proves her inalienable right to sing 
them as a cultured artist of her standing 
should. Sometimes there is a suspicion of 
awe in her voicing of the songs of her 
people, but this may be due to the deep 
and abiding respect she owns for these 
songs. 

Vocally, Miss Anderson is at her best 
in the entire recital, and her versatility as 
a singer is effectively illustrated by her 
choice of material. Her dark richness of 
tone in songs like the Massenet and Rach- 
maninoff is effectively altered to a lyrical 
lightness in such songs as Spross’ Will o’ 
the Wisp and the Brahms lied. Few con- 
traltos would essay the Spross encore, 
which was originally designed for a high 
soprano, but Miss Anderson sings it 
delightfully. I find her voicing of Leh- 
mann’s encore song, The Cuckoo, lacking 
in humor, and her singing of Comin’ 
Through the Rye suggests less an arch 
young miss than a pensive and reflective 
young lady. The lugubrious Massenet Elégie 
is prefaced by a well played viola solo 
from William Primrose. This long estab- 
lished custom, on records, of prefacing 
this song with a string instrument obbli- 
gato, tends to be anti-climactic. As an 
Englisher reviewer remarked recently in 
The Gramophone, the obbligato, which 
really amounts to an extra verse, gives the 
impression that “the singer has not turned 
up,” and so a string soloist, “on the pre- 
mises by luck rather than design, is filling 
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in until her arrival.” Miss Anderson sings 
this song in an English translation, but 
her diction here is by no means as clear 
as it is in the other songs sung in her na- 
tive tongue. Her rendition of the familiar 
Rachmaninoff with a viola 
obbligato excelleatly played by Mr. Prim- 


song, -also 


rose, is admirable for its tonal richness 
and avoidance of sentimental stress. The 
unfamiliar Brahms song, which Miss An- 


lerson sings with not inappropriate senti- 
1 


ment, deserves a word of comment. It 
comes from a cycle which Niemann says 
might be called the COMposer s Winter 
Yet this lied is more reminiscen: of 
Schumann than Schubert, and, in my 
estimation, does not rank with his best 
ngs. I believe it is the first of the eight 
ngs of Uf 57 to be recorded 
I € ] here Ss niral | bi n 
C l < 1 th 1leVe 
OT eq I n erween < 
I Rupp ¢ 
s Vit ough 
( P.H.R 
OF MEN, MUSIC, AND MESSKITS 
tlon as to which shop caters to the con- 


isseur. The real shop at Rimington’s is 
in the basement, the upstairs store (minis- 
cular in size) being today, owing to short- 
{1 bombings, in 


ges and a state of disuse. 
most 


notable difference 
this shop and (let us say) a lead- 
ing shop in New York is the lack of 
ilbum sets. Paper shortages have revived 


Downstairs, the 


be rween 
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the old practice of selling complete sym- 
phonies as separate records. Interesting, 
too, is the fact that this store sells no re- 
cords whatever of a popular nature. Even 
the finest American shops have not found 
it practicable to operate in this restricted 
tashion—it is interesting to speculate as 
to where one should sometimes draw such 
a line of demarcation. I noted with a smile 
the familiar blue cover of the Darrell edi- 
tion of The Gramophone Encyclopedia on 
the shelf; I asked about the 1942 edition 
by George Leslie and was told that it was 
infrequently consulted, partly because of 
its omission of European catalogue num- 


bers, and also because of its innumerable 


errors. In passing, 1 might mention that 
| have heard over here oi forthcoming 
British counterpart of this American en- 
yvclonedi to be published iS soon as 
paper restrictions are relaxed somewhat. 
{Readers are already familiar with the 
facts and have read articles by the authors, 
Messrs. Cuming and Clough, Ed.] 

Al ng one side of this lit le store stretch 
fe listening booths, each with small 


ially to Riming- 
fine instruments 


ayer made especi 


fications. These 


were once available for sale to the public, 
but war needs have curtailed their pro- 
duction. Rimington’s still publishes their 
quarterly record-review bulletin, a well- 
written pamphlet edited by Fred Smith, 
their manager. 

[ had one droll experience in London; 


entering Seifridge’s great department s:ore, 
passing the book shelves, my eye was 
caught by a book called Famous Sym- 
phonies, with my name on it as author. 
Investigation proved that this was nothing 
but The Little Book of the Symphony, 
which I wrote with Kathleen Carnes in 
1941 in America, appearing here with a 
new title in its first British edition. Writ- 
ten for young people in the States, it 
seems to be given more general distribu- 
tion over here. 

This, then, is the second chapter of a 
GI Odyssey. Cecil Pollard having promised 
me a visit to the H.M.V. plant at Hayes, 
and a visit to the studios during a record- 
ing session, I hope later to be able to de- 
scribe some of these experiences to the 
readers of this magazine. 
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N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
25 Flatbush Ave. 
RABSON’S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 


Inc. 

















Brooklyn 








Record Collector’s Exchange 
76 West 48th Street 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 


STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 


Harry Sultan’s Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 


SUN RADIO COMPANY 
212 Fulton Street 

















Los Angeles, Cclifornia 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 


GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 








San Francisco, California 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Street 





Chicago, Illinois 


CABLE PIANO CO. - Record Shop 
228 South Wabash Ave. 


LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. 8. AYRES & Co. 
1-15 Washington Street 
PEARSON CoO., INC. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 








Baltimore, Maryland 


THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSCHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 





M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 


G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 





H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





Charleston, W. Va. 


GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Toronto, Canada 


PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 








London, England 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42-43 Cranbourn Street 














